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Nigh Scbiodly: oe 
in Alberta 


The policy of developing a 
system of night class instruc. 
tion throughout the province 
for those engaged in the indus- 
tries and trades and those who 
are unable to take advantage 
of such instruction as is pro- 
vided in the day time is already 
showing notable results and 
fully justifying itself. Last 
year such instruction was con- 
fined to the cities, Calgary lead- 
ing witha splendid enrolment 
of 1500, Lethbridge and Medi- 
cine Hat had also made distinct 
progress and Edmonton a good 
beginning in offering night 
class instruction at the techni- 
cal school. 

In the autumn the provincial 
policy for the development of 
special and technical instruction 
was ‘announced. It provided 
aid to help the local communi- 
ties in developing the work and 
included within its scope the 
night schools. The results 
far attained are on the whole 
very gratifying, especially un- 
der the conditions now existing 
While the enrolment will no 
doubt increase with opening of 
classes atter the Xmas vacation 
the following statement shows 
how it stood in December;— 


so 


Edmonton 1200 
Calgary 958 
Coleman 100 
Taber 78 
Bellevue 70 
Hillcrest 60 
Medicine Hat 52 
Bankhead 42 
Frank 40 
Coalhurst 37 
Canmore 32 
Drumheller 25 | 
Pocohontas 25 
Sloan 21 
Passburg 20 
Clover Hill 16) 
Lethbridge (Hardieville) 14 
Lovett 12 


It is expected that with the 
beginning the New Year 
classes will be organized in Nor- 
degg,» Mountain Park, Yellow 
Head, Evansburg, Cardiff and 
possibly Blairmore and Leth- 
bridge. If this expectation, is 
is realized it is probable that 
the enrolment in the night 
schools of Alberta this winter 
will reach a total of 3000. When 
itis known that in 1912-13 the 
enrolment in such classes was 
2103 in Nova Scotia and 4773 in 
in Ontario (including the city 
of Toronto)—provinces in which 
the work has been 


of 


developing 


——— 
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for some years, the significnnce 
of which is being accomplished 
in Alberta can be realized more 
fully. While reports — from 
other provinces for the current 
winter are not available it is 
more! than probable that Alber- 
ta will take second place among 
the provinces of ‘the Dominion 
in the development of the night 
school system. 


RECETION 


On Tuesday evening Jan. 5th 
was the scene of a most beauti- | 
ful reception given in honor of 
the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ches. Sugyett, at the home of 
the bride's grand-parents, Mr: 


and Mrs. Jno. Herniman of 
Mirror. 
There were abont 25 relatives 


The bride 
dressed in her bridal dress | 
and looked very handsome. 

At DY p.m. the party all sat 
down to a four course dinner of 
which great credit was due to 
the beautiful and well laden 
table, 


and friends present. 
was 


After supper was over Mr. F. 
A. Allee presented the bridal 
couple with the following pre- 
Rocking chair, Linen 
table set, and hand painted tab- 
leset. The groom suitably re- 
plied. The evening was spent 
in cards, games, ete. The party 
dispersed to their homes about 
3.a.un., all wishing the newly 
wedded couple a long and pros- | 
perous happy wedded life. 


sents: 


At the home of Mr. and Mrs. | 
John Stevenson was the scene} 
of a merry party, on Monday 
28th, When a} 
number of friends of Mr. 
Mrs. E. Erwin and gave 
them a 


evening, Dee. 
and | 
met 
in 


kitchen shower 


recent marvri- 


useful gifts} 


honour of their 
The many 

the 
the 
The evening was spent 


re 
age. 


showed high esteem 
which 


held. 


in 


young couple are | 


social chat, in which all did | 
their About 


ladies 


part. twelve | 
the 


served a 


All left 


o'clock 


delicious at | 


one o'clock wishing Mr. and | newal 


Mrs. Irwin a long and happy 

life. 

M. A.; 
will 

lecture 


Al 

deliver 
“The 
war" 


of 


Mr. Ottewell, 
berta University, 


his famous ou 
the 
illustrated by lantern slides, on 
Monday, Jan. 18th. Full par- 


viven 


causes and issues of 


ticulars will be in out 


next issue, 


Is now delivered at 


$5.50 per ton 


This change has been made 
by the Humberstone Coal Co, 
to take effect Jan. 1, 1915, 


La) a * 


BUY 


HUMBERSTONE 


at the same price as poor- 


er coals 


Imperial Lumber 
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LOCAL NEWS 


Write 1915 now 


We are sorry to report that 
D. M. Jewel is now on the sick 
list. * ‘ 


N. EB Ledgerwood, of Bashaw, 
was a visitor in Mirror on Mon- 
day last. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Nichols, of 


Camrose, arrived: in’ town on 
Tuesday. 
Hugh Stevenson and Miss 


Tucker are visitors at Mr. and 


Mes. Jno. Stevenson's. 


H. J. Raymer arrived in Mir- 
roron Monday after spending. 
the Xmas holidays in Winnipeg 
Man. 


Miss B. Albrecht, of Ponoka, 
has accepted a position on the 
Mirror Public Sehool teaching 
staff, 

Frank Tullock held a dance 
at his home on ‘Tuesday even: 
Everybody report a good 
time, 

A. J. Hunt is expected back 
to Mirrorhbout Jan. 1th. Mr. 
Hunt left for England about a 
year ago, 

Miss Evea Jameson of Bashaw 
visited on Saturday and Sun- 
day with Mrs. A. J. Ray and 
Mrs. Geo, Thomas. 


NOTICE:—On and after January 
9th, 1915, all copy for change of ad. 
must be haaded in before noon on 
Wednesday of each week. 


H. P. Crittaland J. MceKirdy 
who ave in training in Calgary 
were bome on furlough for a 
few spetid the 


aays lo 


Year. 


The dance given in Alix o4| bit of rough checking but no! !0 yeats eld. Both with foal, Well 


Dee. 31st under the auspices of 


the Masonie Lodge of that town | 


was largely attended from Mir- 
ror and district, 


Miss Esther Albrecht arrived 


in| ° : | : 
here from Ponoka on Tuesday | PY 
jand took up her duties as teach 


erin the primary department 
ednesday. 


The Mirvor Journal will give 


10.000 votes on all) new Sub- 


scriptions and 7.000 for a_re- 
subscription from Jan. 
{th 1915 to Jan. Ith 1915. 


The Ladies Aid of the Metho 


| dist church will meet with Mrs. 
H. C. Brewster on Thursday 
jafternoon, Jan. | 14th. All 


| 


| Jan, Ot h. 


members are requested to be 


present, 
has taken 


Pool Hall 


Ed Coleman 
the Mirror 


over 
again 


after being in Calgary for sev- 
feral months, His many friends 
jare pleased to see him back at 


the old post once more, 


The Mirror Library Club com- 
their Whist 


menced second 


drive on 
They will be held ey 
ery Wednesday evening in the 
in the Library building. 

On Jan. 3rd, 1915 the G, T. P. 
new train service come into ef- 
fect whichis as tollows:—From 
Calgary. going north, arrive at 
Mirror at 4:30 p.m. From Ed 
monton, going south, arvives in 


Mirror at 1:30 p,m, 

There were a party of Mir- 
rovites took jin the skating 
arnival at’? Bar Harbour on 


New Years day, They sure 
kept up the reputation of Mir- 
vor by the prizes they’ brought 
home with them, 


‘For repdir work on watches, 


Noeks and jewely, see Talbot 


it what was formerly Mirvor 
Bakery, All work fully guar- 
uiteed, Grand ‘Trunk Pacifie 


New) 


Wednesday evening | 


Mr. and Mrs. John Kehoe 
entertained a number of friends 
to nw eard party on New Years 
night. 


Mr. and Mes. John Kelly have | 
returned to their home 
Edson, after spending — the: 
Xmas holidays with Mrs. Kel- | 
ley’s sister and brother, Mrs. J. 
Kehoe and R. Conway. ) 


Hh. D. Hickling and W. Malin 
wave a New Yeurs supper to 
friends on Jan, Ist. Dancing 
and musie was the evenings 
program. The supper was well 
enjoyed by all. The party 
broke up at six inthe morning 
All wishing for another supper 
in the near future, 


Hockey 


y : 
nn 
| 
| 


Mirror 5---Clive 4 
The Clive Hockey Clab jour.) 
neyed to Mirror ‘Thursday af- | 


ternoon to meet the Mirror, 

. : u | 
Club in the first game of the) 
season with the result of 5-4 inj 


favor of Mirror, 
The game started quite fast | 

the first period the two! 
teams feeling each other out. | 
At the end of the first 20 min- | 
utes the seore stood 1-0 to the | 
home boys credit. 

In the 
Clive b vs broke 


| 
the | 
and | 


second period 
uw ty 
scored in the first (wo minutes | 
and end of the 20) 
had shot the 
The princi 
fenture of this period 
i thie slowness of both 


before the 
Clive 


{ goals, 


minutes 
puck for 
peal 


WAS 
teams en 
jthe ice. There was also quite a 
The 


period 


lone drew any penalties. 
score at the end of this 
| was 4-1 in Clive's favor. 
| The third period 
| started in a snappy style and 
their playing the 
Mirror boys showed that they 
were to regain their lost 
}ground and started the ball vol- 
llingy by scoring ,« poal in the 
first four 
followed 


and last 


out 


minutes, this 
up 
and seven minutes to play, and 
run down the 


W. J. Good put the puck in the 


they 
with three more 


after a nice ice 
net for the winning score and 
two during 
which tine the pack was kept 


minute to play 


near the Clive goal, Only once 
was the Mirror goal in danger 
in this period but goal keeper 
| Bastman slammed the puck in 
the neck and spoiled the score, 
| Final seore 5-1 in favor of the 
home team, 

} Flemming of Clive and Good 
jof Mirror were easily the fast- 
est on the ice of the two teams} 
both making some sensational 
Neither team | 
| played any combinations at all) 
and both teams 


individual rans. 
need practice. | 
The game was refereed by 

in a 


very able 


manner and no favors were 


shown either team. 
The following is the line up 
;as they appeared on the ice. 


Cairns Rover Flemming 
Tullock lL. ow. Waldron 
| Holt I’ WwW; Kramer 


COUNCIL MINUTES 


| 


| All members prevent, 


time inspector here, Side line} H, J. Raymer was elected 
of confectionery, fruit, Pies) Reeve for 1915, 
ete. The following bills were 


Mirror Clive 
Eastman goal Morter 
Good point Stranbherg 
McKurtchin — ¢, p. Melvin 
Ross Centre Me Mass | 


The first Council meeting for | 
1915 was held on Jan. 4th, 1915. | 


5 CENTS PER COPY 


Sheep Are The 
Best Weed Killers 


ordered paid, 
Dr. Meyer, re Beno,..... $15.00 
Panrucker & Holland... — 9,00 
That application be made to 
the Minister of Municipal af- 
fairs for permission to  pur- 
chase and register lots 26 and} Large arens of the prairie 
27, , provinces are adapted to sheep 
The sum of $1,071 59 less the | raising, and the (ime is oppor- 
amount due Village by counter | tune for developing this indus- 
account be paid to School Board, |try. Sheep are prolific. A 
A special account in the bank | farm flock that doves not yield 
for $42.57 was ordered to be|one hundred per cent. is a poor 
deposited to the credit: of the}one. They give a double return 
Villaye current neeount. munely, meat and wool They 
The Reeve and Secretary |are economical to feed and easy 
were empowered to sign all] to handle, and they largely pay 
cheques for the Village. for themselves in 


the destruc- 
P.M. Carmicheal was ap- 


tion of weeds and fertilization, 
pointed auditor and W. J. Good| Buy the nucleus of a fleck be- 
secretary for 1915, 


fore the good breeding stock is 
A bond for $1000 be secured | depleted, 
for See’y.-Treasurer, 


Suggett--Barton PIANO CONTEST 


RECORD 


A very pretty but quiet wed- 
ding was solemnized in La- _ 
combe on Jan Ist, 1915, when 


The following is the standing 
Blanch, the only daughter of ‘ , a 


of contestant’s in the piano 


Mrs. H. EB. Stevenson was unit-| contest, 
ed in marriage to Charles Sug-| Contest Number of 
gett. Rev. Patstone of La- Ps Note, 
combe officiating. 9 
The bride was dressed in a = 
white liberty satin dress, trim-| 44 
med with fur and sequins and cor 
white satin slippers. 2 “|. BBUGOO 
The bridesmaid was Eloise se 578M 
Price and A. M. Watkins as best} 71 
man. The gift to the brides- a dete : ateite 
maid was a gold broach. and} 97 “B10 
the best man was a gold pearl | ae 
stick pin. Bn 
The best wishes of their many an: 
friends for a happy and pros-| gg 
perous wedded life, o 
~_ . 61. 
For Sale any 
Teanv_of mares, weight 2200, 5 and po 
72 
broke, Also some White Banner! 12) 
seed eats, = 
BuNNELL Bros, 13 
W1-2 8183-41-22 with. Mirror 10-3-pd] 31 
ITA 1) 
= OTT 18 
ESTRAY 2 
At Lamberts place on the S. W. 12- 4 
{1-22-W. 4, one aged mare and colt;| 37 
Mare branded M on the left hip, | 128 13 
colt bay, with three white feet, mare | 134 ot 
no brand. 136 yi 
13H PREG 
JAS. J. CAIRNS, 38 7000 


Brand Reader. 


Methodist Church Services 


Sabbath school at 8 o'clock, Junior 
Wednesday at 4 p.m, 
Service Sunday evening at 7.30, 


10,000 Votes tax 
1 New Subscriptien 


League, 


aaa, ee ee er er eee 


1915 


This year we will endevor to 
carry larger stocks and give you 
better service than we have ever 
done. If any of our customers 
can suggest any improvment we 
shall be glad to make them pro- 
viding it is possible. 


Have you ever used the No- 
Vary brand of goods, we guaran- 
tee everything to be of extra 
quality that is packed under this 
label. Include some of these 
goods in your next grocery order 
We have the following lines in 
stock, canned raspberries, straw- 
berries, peaches, pears, pineap- 
ple and appricot, seeded raisens, 
Molasses and Macaroni. 


|, Panrucker & Holland 


Mirror and Alix 


PN 


in the soft tu 
e ferrule of a parasol she 
parasol that was meant 
had no affectation of 
chiffon. “But weren't 
you surprised 
some explanation?” 

Harold told her how his attention 
had been distracted by friends who 
had come up at that moment, how he 
imagined that the bearer of the let- 
ter would be waiting, and how, when 
he turned, he found that she had dis- 
appeared. “Believe me,” he said, 
eager to vindicate himself, “I hunteu 
for her everywhere, but she had left 
the hotel and no one knew where she 

had gone.” 
“I'm sure I beg your pardon, Miss; He felt that he was on his defence, 
Forde,” cried Harold. “The fact is, [| and this girl—well, she reminded him 
was so lost in thought that I hardly|of Portia in the Court scene. She 
saw you till you were close by my} was really quite attractive, though he 
side.” was sure that she must be a suffra- 

“And no doubt you have a good deal} gette. He could imagine her address- 
to think about.” The words were sar-| ing a meeting in that concise, pene- 
castic, but the tone was not unpleas-| trating voice of hers. And as for her 
ant also, Harold could not help admir-} eyes they seemed to read him through. 
ing the lack of embarrassment which | He was desperately eager to prove to 
the girl displayed. She was quite at| her that he could -not have acted in 
her ease, whereas he—well, it was all| any other way than he did. 
he could do to keep his voice from “And then you opened the letter?” 
shaking. “IT had an idea that my sister might 

It was, perhaps, for this reason that | have written to me,” he repliea, flush- 
he played his trump card at once.| i) > little. “I realized by mistake as 
“You see I've come back,” he said,, soon as I had read the first words, but 
meeting her eyes as steadily as he| then it was too late.” 
could. He was quite sure that she}; “And so you went on to the end?” 
had never expected to see him again. “Yes. I was obliged to. I did not 

“Yes. I'm glad you've come back,” | know what the packet contained, and 
said the girl quietly. “But,  then,/it was necessary to find the owner's 
when one thinks of it, you could hard-| address in order that I might return 
ly have done otherwise. You see, I} it.” 
didn't know you when we met yester-| “Quite so, To return it. That would 
day, and I put you down as an orjhave been the reasonable course. 
dinary swindler, who, by some means| May I ask, Mr. Lynton, what in- 
or other came into possession of what | fluenced you to act as if the letter was 
was never intended for him, and/| addressed to yourself? Were you in 
whose only object was to secure the' want of money?” 
five hundred pounds reward which my| The question was direct, and Har- 
father was offering. Even now I/old showed his wisdom by replying 
don't quite see what your purpose was/ to it with equal candor. He was not 
in acting as you did but no doubt; the man, at any time, to prevaricate 
you will make that clear to me later””|and juggle with words; besides, he 

“But why do you say that I had 
no choice but to come back?” Har-; of what he had done. 
old enquired. He felt a little more| think differently and blame him, but 
at ease now though he had made a/he knew—for Jeremy had rung him 


By Alice and Claude Askew 


Ward, Lock & Co., Limited 
London, Melbourne and Toronto 


Others might 


car. 
oF Organized 


Didn't you try to get 
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gravely, and she was | THE UNEMPLOYED IN WAR bid CHRISTIAN ENDEA-OR 


Action Necessary to Pre- 
vent Suffering 

In an emergency such as faces the 
country this year, “the problem of the 
unemployed” will be one of the most 
serious that will have to be met, In- 
dications are many, and need not be 
here enumerated, that the number 
of unemployed will be largely  in- 
creased during the coming winter 
The result, unless comprehensive rr 
veniive measures are adopted, will be 
great suffering and serious economic 
waste, 

Methods for meeting such situa- 
tions have been in practice for many 
years in Germany and have accom- 
plished great things in checking the 
evils of unemployment, The outstand- 
ing feature of the German plan is the 
free labor registries, These are or- 
ganized by the municipalities and 
have the advice and, where needed, 


Outline of the Ideals and Methods of 
the Movements, by William 
Shaw, LL.D. 

The fundamental difference between 
the ideals and methods of the Christ. 
ian Endeavor movement and those of 
the organizations that had preceded 
it was in the emphasis placed upon 
the element of religious obligation, 
and the definite character of its com- 
mittee work. It made duty its key- 
note, not feeling or amusement. The 
prayer-meeting was its heart, with the 
spiritual dynamic to inspire and enor- 
gize all its individual and committee 

activities. 
+ Before the famous aphorism of the 
psychologist, “No impression without 
expression,” hac been applied to re- 
ligion, the young people’s movement 
had demonstrated it, The society be- 
came the manual training school of 
the church, where the young disciples 


the financial assistance of the provin-| jearned how to speak by speaking, and 


cial and national governments. In 
many instances both the trade unions 
and the employers of labor have co- 
operated with the registries, which 
are managed by committees com- 
posed of employers and employed. 
| Where possible, such registries have 
buildings devoted entirely to their 
own purposes. Men and women de- 
siring work register their names and 
are brought into touch with employers 
of labor. Semi-weekly returns of un- 
employed are exchanged between the 
registries of neighboring communities 
and frequently laborers obtain work 
by this means. In such cases, ar- 
rangements are made with the rail- 
) ways for cheap transportation. 

Other features of these registries 
that are especially worthy of note 
at the present juncture in Canada, 
are the arrangements that are made 
for the accommodation of the unem- 
| ployed. For this purpose, assembly 
halls, where work-seekers may as- 
semble during the day, and reading 
rooms, supplied with books and news- 


told himself that he was not ashamed | P®pers, are provided, as well as lunch 


rooms and work rooms for tailors, 
cobblers, and others, where food may 
be obtained and repairs to clothing 


wry face when she spoke of him as #/|up on the telephone that morning— 
ewindler. that the five hundred pounds had, at 

“Because you are Mr. Harold Lyn-! least, been well expended. For poor 
ton,” she said, simply, “and belong little Sue was very ill indeed. Had fin- 
to an honorable family. “You’re in| ancial dsaster overtaken the couple 
*Society’—a term I hate. Your sister|at such a time, it must almost in- 
is a well known personality. Yet you! evitably have proved fatal to her. But 
gave your own name, and my father | now this danger was averted, and Sue 
happened to know all about you. It/|'stood a better chance. So Jeremy 
wouldn't do, would it, for Mr. Harold | had declared as he invoked blessings 
Lynton to be pointed out as an ad-|on the head of his friend. 
venturer, for unpleasant things to be All this Harold explained as well as 
said about him—as they might have|he could. He admitted his own fin- 
been you know, You could hardly af-|ancial embarrassment, and the neces- 
ford to take that risk. No, Mr. Lyn-| sity which had suddenly arisen that 
ton, as soon as I knew who you were,| he should find employment. This add- 
I was perfectly sure that you would|ed to his desire to help his friend, 
come back.” had made the temptation, so unex- 

Of course, she was quite right. Not| pectedly put in his way, almost irres- 
boing a true adventurer, Harold had | istible. 
not hesitated to give his real name.| “You see,” he declared, a flush} 
The whole strength of his postion, as’ mantling his cheeks, for it was very 
he had recognized at the time, lay in difficult to make his exact mental at- 
the fact that Miss Forde—the writer|titude clear to this self-possessed 
of the letter—had been guilty of a, young lady, “apart from the question 
mean trick, besides having an un-|of money, I came to the conclusion 
worthy attachment, and was not like-| that the gentleman to whom that let- 
ly to give him away. So disguise was/|ter was addressed—” he hesitated for 
superfluous. And circumstances had | the right word, the situation. being, 
7 hig altered. Only, looking at) to say the least of it, a delicate one, 
the girl, it seemed extraordinary to “onti 
Harold that she had been peony! A of sad Pie cond 
wri p yhi : 
tec Png A Aig agli +g one which Conservation of Food Supplies 

Berbara Forde seated herself lei-|, Ellwood, the American sociologist, 
surely, and motioned him to do the| a8 declared that “the doubling of the 
same. Her manner was remarkably | Price of bread in any civilized count-y 
cool and collected. Every word she| W214 be a far greater calamity than 
spoke was uttered clearly and dis-|4 -e4t war 
tinctly and given its full value. ven a slight rise in the price of 

“And now, Mr. Lynton,” she said,| f00dstvffs brings large numbers ir | 
“light another cigerette, draw up your the industrial nations to the verge of} 
chair, and tell mc all about it. [’ve|{-mine. The world is now in the| 
come home before the others on pur-| throes of the one calamity—war; it 
pose to have this little chat with|!8 devoutly to be hoped that the sec- 
you.” crd—the doubling ofthe pri . of bread. 

Harold obeyed her, more or less|™@Y. be avoided. Conservation of the 
mechanically. “Tell you all about; WOr!d’s food supplies is now more 
it?” he repeated. y than ever an absolute necessity. And 

“Yes, how that charm of my fath-| #&@in let it be said that conservation 
er’s came into your possession, and | means a careful utilizing, no’ merely 
what made you act as you did. I selfish hoarding. It stands for prin 
shouldn't have thought that Mr. Har- ciples which are the antithesis of| 
old Lynton was the man to cheat any-| those that are usually adhered to a | 
one out of five hundred pounds—tI'm | 8 @ State of war. 
afraid ‘cheat’ is the word. It seems ean oer 
so unlikely, that I’m quite ready to 
give you the benetit of any reasonable The first parliament house of the} 
defence yo umay have. But I’ve aj Boers was under a banyan tree, under | 
right to know, haven't I?” | which the rulers of the Transvaal 

“Certainly you have,” Harold said.| gathered in the early days of the re- 
He fumbled in his pocket for a mo- | public to discuss questions affecting 
ment and then produced the type-|the country, and the tree became 
written letter which had accompanied; known as the “first volksraad of the 
the charm. “Especially, Miss Forde| Transvaal.” The Boers call the spot 
if, as a conjecture, you are the author| Wonderbloom. It is a few miles out- 
of this letter, which fell into my/| side of Pretoria, at the entrance to a 
hands, I can assure you, by the sheer-| cleft in the mountain. 
est accident,” he added. 

He had imagined that she would 
flush or show some symptoms of dis- 
tress. It was not a nice letter to 
own up to. He would have spared her 
the pain of discussing it had it been] “He says he can't support any gov-| 
in his power to do so. But the matter|er ment that wilfully sends ships to 
had to be threshed out between them. | bring home straaded school teachers.” | 
There was no other way. —Cleveland Plain Dealer 

,She Pe yp the letter from him, fap 
g’anced at it, and thrust it into the 7 . 
bosom of her dress. Her calm was | Rane (op Seer mae re {cq cream 
quite unruffled. “Yes, 1 take all fall anc a ‘a er, m awful varm, Buy 
sponsibility for this,” she said. Har-| *°m*,<° “ream. 

Father—No, no. 


eld, watching her, wondered at her| some ghost stories vot’ll make your | 


self-possession. For, after all, if he| iy! 
had acted wrongly, neither could her pinged Fon tend acai aaaie. 


hands be said to be clean. 
“The gentleman to whom that let- 
ter was addressed,” Barbara Forde 


Under a Banyan Tree 


“What's the matter witr Willie?” 

“He's turned anarchist.” 

“Anarchist! Dear, dear! 
turne. him?” 


What's 


What the Dominion Has Given to War 
From the Dominion as a whole, 1,- 
000,000 baga of flour; from Alberta, 


, authority, whether provincial or fed- 


But I'll tell you! France, 


made at the lowest possible cost. Lav- 
atories, and, in some cases, bath 
rooms are provided, and, in addition to 
such accommodation, sleeping quart- 
ers are found, where those deserving 
it can obtain lodgings at nominal cost. 

In times of exceptional unemploy- 
ment, however, such as are caused by 
war, labor registries cannot hope to 
provide employment for all who want 
work, for the simple reason that many 
industries find it necessary to curtail 
and, in some cases, to cease opera- 
tions entirely. Under such circum- 
stances “distress works” might be 
put in operation during the winter 
months. Even in the severe Canadian 
climate there are numerous municipal 
and national public works that cou d 
be carried on during the winter. Such 
work should be undertaken, in large 
part, by the provincial and the federal 
governments, as it is scarcely just 
to require the municipalities to bear 
all the burden resulting from unem- 
ployment. Moreover, the central 


eral, is in a better position to check 
the inrush of unemployed to the 
towns. It is an axiom everywhere, 
that industrial workers and laborers 
usually prefer to remain on the verge 
of starvation in the cities, rather than 
tide themselves over a period of un- 
employment by seeking for work in 
the country. Again, the central gov- 
ernments are able to encourage indus- 
tires to keep their plants in operation 
either in the manufacture of their 
regular lines of goods or of some 
others which were hitherto impo “ed. 
At the same time, the financial bur- 
dens imposed by the war and the dif- | 
culties certain to be encountered in 
raising loans will make it impossible 
to carry out all works idvocated by 
philanthropic organizations and indiv- 
iduals.—A.D. in Conservation. 


Germany’s Designs 
Germany has flirted with the South} 
and Central American countries, and, | 
although her financial strength and 
commercial activity have given her 
much of the trade of those lands, the 
Morroe doctrine blocked her path at 
every step. Her sphere of influence 
in the East is insignificant, and her 
interests in Africa nearly caused a 
rupture with France three years ago. 
The only hope of expansion, there- 
fore, and of obtainingdn outlet for her 
ever-growing population lay in the 
conquest of adjoining territory. Bel- 
gium and Holland, with the control 
o fthe mouth of the Rhine, were al- 
luring morsels, but her dream of em- 
pire was the great wheat fields of 
Russia. 

Aware of the conditions 
fronted him, is it strange that Wil- 
helm II. has devoted his entire lifs 
and energy to the task cf placing the 
nation in a perfect state of prepared- 
ness when the fateful hour should 
arrive? None save those in his confid- 
ence know what has been going on 
“behind the scenes.” If, as experts 
Say, Money provides the sinews of 
war, then Germany is well prepared, 
for only a small fraction of the $5,- 
000,000,000 francs paid to her 
as indemnity-for the war of 
1870, has been touched. This vast 
war fund will not be drawn upon un- 


that con- 


j how to work by working. 
It is safe to say that it has largely 
helped to transform the attitude of the 
church toward the young disciples. 
The church now that is not actively 
interested in the training of its young 
}oople is a curiosity, It has also 
changed the attitude of the young peo- 
ple toward the church. No longer do 
they hold aloof and camp on the outer 
ecge ;they are in the heart of things. 
It has broadened their conception of 
the religious life, and instead of plac- 
ing th emphasis upon being saved, 
their motto is, “Saved to serve.” 

It has placed the young people at 
the front in all movements for terper- 
ance, civic righteousness and moral 
reform and to .heir leadership was 
largely due the nation-wide interest in 
such campaigns as the “Go-to-Church- 
.” and the “Saloonless Nation 


to obey the great commission, “Go 
y~ into all the world,” and the iritial 
plans for the great and successful edu- 
cational campaign for missions, car- 
ried on by the Young People’s Inter- 
denominational Missionary Movement, 
now the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, were prepared by Amos R. Wells 
and Earl Taylor, leaders in Christian 
Endeavor and the Epworth League; 
and the young people's societies have 
also furnished the field ana the force 
to carry out these plans. 

The best available statistics would 
indicate an enrollment of approximate- 
ly 9,000 young people's societies and 
4,000,000 members in North America. 
The societies are organized upon the 
broadest possible basis of service, and 


een eS AS aeons <tnensassiiconpstanainnilais 


engage in an infinite variety of ac- 
tivies. These might be grouped as 
follows: 


The Prayer Meeting, with its train- 
ing in expression of religious truth 
and experience, and cultivation of the 
cevotional spirit. 

The Quiet Hour ani Morning! 
Watch, for the deepening of the per- 
sonal religious life. } 

The Study Classes, for missions, the 
Bible, civics, church doctrine, per- 
sonal work, etc. 

Reading Courses, Christian Culture 

ourses, and literary evenings for the 

roadening of the Intellectual life. | 

The Sociar Work, for the promotion | 
of real recreation. | 

The Departments and Committees, 
\ hl their definite training. 

Unions and Conventions, with their | 
practical training in co-operative ef- 
fort. rd 

Christian Citizenship, with its em-) 
phasis upon temperance, civic right- 
cousness and world-paace, giving to 
our future citicens a knowledge of 
public affairs and training in social | 
service, enlisting them in all legiti- 
mate ways for the election of good) 
and efficient office holders, for the ob- 
servance of existing laws, for the| 
adoption of improved laws, for the im- 
provement of the conditions o. labor, 
and the rational use of the Lord’s Day 
for rest and worship; the opening of 
rooms for reading and recreation, the 
establishment of gymnasims and ath- 
letic fields, the promotion of clubs for 
the special study of town and munici-| 
pal conditions, wit!. addresses by the 
heads of departments. 

Boys’ Clubs or groups under the lea 
ership of the virile young men to lead 
the boys in their : .orts and athletics, 
and by the contagion of character to 


give them a vision of the larger life of authorities at Washington shows that | 


Christian service. 

High School Societies, 
izations 
colleges. 


and organ- 


Prison Work, by and fer our “broth- | States. 


q.| mines. 


)men's brotherhoods 
churches, was organized by Andrew J. 
Stevenson, and he said it was the re- 
sult of his training in the Christian 
Endeavor Society. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment was the expression in manhood 
of ‘he training John B, Sleman had 
received in the Society of Chris 
Wndeavor in boyhood. ‘ 

It was William T. Hllis, world-tra- 
veller and journalist, himself a pro- 
duct of our young peoplu’s movement, 
reeciving his rst training in journal- 
ism as the editor of a little Christian 
IT deavor local paper in York, Penn, 
who said that of nearly three hundred 
) issionaries whom he met on a jour- 
ney to mission lands, practically all 
who had gone out in this veneration 
said they were there because of the 
vision received in the missionary work 
of their young reople’s societies. 

Thirty years ago the missionary in- 
teres: in the local churches was al 
most exclusively cmong the women. 
Today it challenges the attention of 
our strongest men. As nover before 
men are going into partnersnh.p with 
God, and the Christ.an Endeavor 
Tenth Legion aione has exrolled 382,- 
000 young people alone, accepting 
the principle of Christian stewardship, 
have made the tenth the minimum 
gift for religious work. 

Thirty years ago religion <nd_ poli- 
tics did not mix. Today religion is 
the best asset a politician can have, 
and the Sermon on the Mount is be- 
ing translated into our social and 
labor legislation. 

Thirty years ago the emphasis in 
religious work was upon individual sal- 
vation and heaven was the goal. To- 
day the empsasis is upon the salvation 
of the other man, and service is the 
reward. 

Thirty years ago the old sheep were 
in the fold, and the lambs were large- 
ly outside, waiting for an experience. 
Today it is the little chi d that is in 
the centre of the church's thought and 
effort, “for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

We are endeavoring to get religion 
down out of the louds of speculation, 
intellectual hair-splitting, and senti- 
mental emotionalism that exhausts it- 
self in feeling, ‘nto real life, that it 
may stand for a clear and abiding 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDER 


CULTIVATION TO KILL WEEDS 


Extra Work Pays For Itself in Larg- 
er and Cloaner Crops 

One of the best methods of eradicat- 
ing weecs—a source of enormous loss 
to farmers—is as follows; Immediate- 
ly after the hay or grain harvest 
plough the land very shallowly with 
a@ gang plough, turning a furrow two 
or three inches deep. Then put on a 
heavy land roller which will pack tae 
sod and thereby haston its decay: 
next use the disk and follow with the 
smoothing harrows. Should an, weed 
growth appear, keep the disk and har- 
rows going at short intervals until 
the coil is well decayed. A cultivator 
with broad points may then be used. 
The object is to destroy all weed 
growth until autumn, when the svik 
should be ploughed thoroughly and 
well set up to the winter's frost. 

On each land it is best to sow some 
kind of hoed crop, such as roots, corn 
or potatoes, that requires constant 
hoeing and cultivation during the 
growing season. If ‘his method of cul- 
tivation is adhered to closely, it will 
bo found to be one of the ‘est means 
«] eradicating noxious weeds and als 
of preparing the soil for future crops. 

Actual experiments have demon- 
strated that a much greater yield 
may be expected from land cultivated 
in the foregoing manner as compare t 
v'th that secured from fields which 
have been left in sod and ploughed :n 
late autumn. In one instance, two 
four-ecre plots were cropped with oats, 
fr pirposes of comparison, and the 
plot which had been thoroughly culti- 
vated during tie autumn yielded 60 
b. shels more than was secured from 
‘se land not so cultiv. ed. The net 
increase in reven: 3, after making due 
allowance for cost of cultivation 
amounted to $14.00. 

A similar experiment was conducted 
with sugar beets on two plots—one 
cultivated after harvest, the other 
spring-ploughed. In this case the dif- 
ference in yield was even more not- 
iceable than with oats. It was found 
that the land ,cultivated occasionally 


faith in God through Jesus Sigg 4 Page the autumn produce! beets at 


and a loving, brotherly ministry an 
fellowship with men, 


BRITAIN WILL NOT USE MINES 


Though There Would be no Violation 
0: Hague Convention in Her 
Ding So 

The destruction of the British cruis- 
er Pathfinder and other vessels by 
mines has provoked muc. discussion 
regarding protection against mines. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and _ other 
prominent men have written letters tc 
the papers inquiring why devices were 
not used to save ships from mines. 

TLe British admiralty has long been 
investigating equipment for the ex-! 
plosion of mines before ships strike | 
them. More than one thousand de-| 
vices for this purpose have been offer 
ed in England, put, like the naval ex-| 
perts in otuer n.tions, tue British 
have found all effective equipmen. so} 
heavy as to retard the speed of ves: | 
sels. Nets strong enough to resis. the | 
pressure of the water and discharge 
mines offer such resistance that their 
use is impossible. 

Asa consequence it is explained the | 
British, like other nations have found | 
mine sweepers the only satisfactory 
vay to clear the seas 9t 2xplosives 
Two small boats dragging a heavy) 
wire rope »Yetween them are used for) 
the purpose of clearing the steamer | 
routes. Scores of these are at work 
in the North Sea. | 

Germany is not a signatory to the 
Hague convention forbidding the use 
of mines, therefore, England, which is 


a. war with Germany, could use mines | 
without violating the Hague conven. | shell have been’ sea 


tion. 
anno ’r es that it refuses to rescrt to 


Foreign Born in the U.S. 
A bulletin just issued by .he cens.s 


of the countries now warring in the 
world, the British empire is represent 


in preparatory schools and| ed by very much the largest number | 


among the population of the United 
There were in April, 1910, 13,- 


ers in bonds,” in jails, penitentiaries, | 515,000 persons of foreign birth in that 


jrisons and prison camps. 


ieties, for the men on|the population, 
Weng Sos on | divided as follows: 


ships and in seamen’s missions 
shere, 

Soldiers’ Societies, in camps 
Losts, 

Evangelistic Work, 


cottage prayer-meeting, and in city CIRMDTR 5) 0a o aisles es aebeode - 1,203,143 
missions. —— 
Fresh-Air Work, in seaside homes TODA iss ss 3,773,264 
and fresh air camps. Germany ........- 2,501,181 
Immigrant Work, teaching these Russia ...ccsen 1,602,752 
brothers of ours from across the sea POT iy TEE A eat BAL 1,670,024 
our language, and at the same time |France ,....., sae whu At 117,236 
imparting to them the spirit of Christ-| Japan OT ean 150,000 


by | jan brotherhood. 


in the society, |Ireland ....... 


country, Constitu-ing 14.7 per cent. of 
The numbers were 


ORIEDE aise cedensebdores 876,455 
and , BCOULNG ......ccccenvsene 261,034 
WO 5 ede c bth hes nd pened 82,479 


1,352,155 


Another aspect of the question is 


The British admiralty however, | 


the rate of 11% tons per acre, while 
the yield from spring-ploughed lant 
was only 8 4-5 tons per acre. Stated 
4. dollars and cents, this difference 
is very co:vi_cing; figured at the 
prevailing price for beets, it showed 
a greater revenue from cultivated 
land of $16.03 per acre.—J.F., in Con- 
servation, 


To Preserve Eggs 
Preserve only absolutely fresh 


eggs: stale eggs will not keep in any 
preservative. 

Have your preservative ready to re~ 
ceive the fresh eggs as you get them. 

If you are in doubt as to the fresh- 
tess of the eggs, candle them, or see 
whether they sink when placed in @ 
dish of fresh w ter. If an egg sinks, 
it is reasonably fresh. 

Jo not preserve dirty egg= or eggs 
that have been washed. Washed 
cegs will not leep because the shel: 
las been moistened; and dirty eggs 
will become tainted in flavor. 

Do not use the same liquid pre- 
servitive move than one year. 

“nfertile eggs are better than fer- 
tile eggs for pre_erving. 

tinse the eggs with water ; fter re- 
moving them from the preservative. 

Eggs that are in goce' condition 
when removed from water glass so- 
lution will usually remain good for 
two weeks. 

Water glass eggs are practically as 
good as fresh eggs for all cooking 
purposes. If it is desired to boi 
them, prick a small hole through the 
lage end of the shell betove placing 
them in the water. The pores o. the 
led by the water 
glass solution, ani without the pinhole 
the expanding air within the sholk 
would burst it. 


FIRES AND 3OIL FERTILITY 


| Destruction of the Timber Only Part 

of the Immense Damage Done 

Experts state that forest soils have 
lost and are losing much fertility ow- 
ing to forest fires which, doing ap- 
parently little immediate damage, rob 
the soil of accumulations of humus 
|} In many sections land is being clear- 
ed for farming, and, where such for- 
est land has not been burned, there 
is a large percentage of vegetable mac- 
| ter which provides considerable fertil- 
ity and a good texture. Moreover, 
as this soil has a greate. capacity to 
absorb and retain moisture, it is less 
likely to be washed and gullied un- 
der heavy rains. 


He Could Not Understaid 
If there is any truth in the report 
,from Berlia that the Kaiser counted 
on the sympathy o1 the American peo- 
ple in the war into which le has 


Hospital Work, and work in other the number of foreign-born who have, plunged Europe, it goes to shor how 


public institutions. 


Micsions, at home and abroad, The| Whom a record 


become naturalized. Of the males of 
is kept, Germany 


til every other source of income has | yjsion received that calls for the con-| Shows the largest proportion, as indi- 


been exhausted. 


lent authority, that the kaiser has 


It is said, on excel-| secreation of money and manhood. 


cation, it seems fair to conclude, that 


In short, anything and everything | the German citizer is more anxious to 


continued, “must have failed to see 
the advertisement in the personal col- 
umn of the paper, which requested 


600,000 bushels of oats; from Mani 
toba, 200,000 bags of flour; from On- 


impossible it is fo. a war lord to ap- 
preciate or understand pubtic opinion, 
A military despot and autocrat may 
despise public opinion, but there are 

mes when the inability to under- 


lon for years storing away food sup-| that the church ought to do should be! cast off the old ties of the militaristic staud it is practically suicide—New 


plies, and that he can feed an arm.'| included in the plan for the young 
of 5,000,000 men for one year, inde- reople’s society that they “found them- 


Fatherland in favor of the new-found 
Lome of liberty. 


York World, 


him to be at a certain plac | tario, 250,000 bags of flour; from Que-| pendent of the rest of the world. The urch of the future, 
tain time, I conclude, Me. poenty b bec, 2,500,000 pounds of cheese; from | great arsensals of the empire are also a oy Lady ar a specific training 
Nova Scotia, 100,000 tons of coat; | overflowing with munitions of war.—| jg geen in the testimony of multitudes 


the messenger, my maid Olga, who is 
a Russian and hardly talks a word of from aay west: TH eat stcor vd Lealie’s, 


of po 
Engjsh, made a mistake—for she does|janq, 100,000 bushels of oats; from 


— Ce pe sang tins of sal- 
packet to you.” |mon; from Sas tchewan, fifteen hun- 
Harold puted at his cigarette. dred horses. The Dominion will arm 
“That is so,” he said. “Your igoretis.| pede, po om army of 250,000 men if 

is quite correct, Miss Forde. You|?°°°8*4"y: 
sce, | happened to be wearing a pink 
rose, which was thrust upon me by a 
, flower-girl outside the hotel. I was 
q taking tea there by myself—or, rather, 
I was waiting for my sister, who 


How He Uses His Hands 
Some curious facts about Mr. Town- 
If war has its horrors, it has also send, the art editor of London Punch, 
of young men, ministers, missionaries, | its great and ennobling compensa-| are narrated. He is a curious instance 
Christian Association secretaries, and | tions, and by no means tho least of of ambidexterity, His drawings are 
Knew Him la men who ~ tant haf wae i? the de- ce hyd oto me £ wolving Aaent done vite the ioe baad, bat Als - “4 
: —. finite work and training o e young reat Britain, in Russia, ia France| are written w e rig and, e 
sj omett sh fool and his money are people's society taht they “fond them-! aud in Belgium the strife of parties, | is loft handed as a billiard player, but 
Mrs. Howard (clapping her hands) | selves” and were faced toward a life| the jealousies of class, the antoga.-| right handed as a card dealer, And 
—Oh, John! How much are you going | of Christian leadership and service, isms of creed, have all alike been! when he plays cricket he is a left 
to give me?—Life. ! It is difficult for an orgauization| hushed. The wantonness of German! handed bowler and a right handed 
poe whose mission it to train workers for | Jingoism has accomplished in a month | batsman,—London Answers, 
Malicious Hint otier and more specialized forms of|a \ork of consolidation that mignt _~— 
“a work to report specific achievements, | otherwise have taken years. in our! Normandie—Can you dress within 
‘Can you tell me where I am most] anq doubly difficult to do so without |cwn case the impulse to get together| your income? 
tates” get a good collection of fairy! appearing to claim credit for results | and to sink all minor issues goes be-| | Bartram—Yes, but it’s like dressing 


ther| yond the United Kingdom, and pote ’ 
“Ask any married man.”—Baltimore | eee pert OF Whlel belongs to other | y g and is az|in an upper berth.—Pennsylvan‘a 


Canada and the War 


Government Investigator — What 
made you burn your books / 

Railroad President—The motto of 
our road is “Safety First.”-—Life. 


ee should have joined me, but failed to 
& do so. Then I was @ paper 
which, as chance would have it, was 
r-ecisely the one which the individual 
a speed Fad the advertisement was 


“Why are you fooling so long with 
that clock, Hortense?” 

“I am cleaning its hands, madam.” 

“Well, just wipe them. You needn't 
manicure 'em.”—Judge. 


Crawford (in fashionable restaur- 


organizations. But, acting as a re-| widu as the  mpire itself. We have| Punch Bowl, 
rter simply, may I pass on what|he’. many proofs of it i. the Jast 
been reported to me? fortnight, but none more powerfu. and 
“What kind of fireworcs are those?” Mr, Fred B. Simth, the inspiriug| impressive than that which ha. jusr 
asked Aunty Meddergrass of her city {\eader of the Men and Religion Move-| been furnished by the Canadian parlia- 
nephew on the night of the Fourth.{; ent, said at the great Congress in| ment.—Londor Daily Mail, 
“Taey're Roman candles, aunty.” 


“Do you drive ycur own car?” ask- 
ed the expert motorist. 
“"No,/*-replied Mr. Chuggi's. “3 


never drive it, I coax it.”——Washinton 
New York that his first experien e in foe RRS ss A tll tar, 


ant)—Don't order anything for me.| “Are they? Well, I'm glad I don’t|yersonal work, and his training for| Ella—Why did she throw herself at . Pa La ? 

I'm not nena 4 Jive in Rome. I'd hate the worst kind | guch service, was received in a Christ-| him in that way? “You are going to the dogs.” 4 
Crabshaw—But you will be by the| to have to sew by the .ight of them|ien Endeavor society in a home-mis-| Bella—Because she knew that he| “Sir, that is a cursory :smark,'—~ 

time the waiter brings it.—Life. things.” —Exchange. gion church in Dakota. vas a good catch.—Lippincott’s, , Baltimore American, 
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WAGED WAR UPON BELGIUM AND 
DISREGARDED NEUTRALITY. 


‘The German Chancellor, Von Beth- 
mann Hollweg, Declared That Nec- 
essity Knows No Law—The End 
Justifies the Means. ; 


The day on which ngland deliver- 
the Ger- 


Reichs 
memorable in the annals of civiliza- 
tion, says the London Times editori- 

ly. It is, we believe, the most crude 
avowal on record of utter unmorality 
on the part of a t state. That 
avowal is the iore striking Decause 
it is made by a statesman who has 


* won respect and confidence in this 


country for his upright personal char- 
acter and for the sense of justice and 
fairness he was supposed to entertain, 
He has shown us himself how the 
most just and reasonable of German 
politicians can think. and speak when 
tueir interests come into conflict with 
the rights of otaer men. . 


“Gentlemen, we are now in a state 
of necessity, and necessity knows no 
lew! Our troops have occupied Lux- 
emberg, and perhaps (as a matter of 
fact the speaker knew that Belgium 
had been invaded that morning) are 
already on Belgian soil. Gentlemen, 
that is contrary to the dictates of in- 
ternational law, It is true, that the 
French government has declared at 
Brussels that France is willing to re- 
spect the neutrality of Belgium as 
long as her opponents respect it. We 
knew, however, that France stoou 
1 dy for the invasion, France couid 
wait but we could not wait. A Freneu 

vvement upon our flank upon the 
lower Rhine might have been disas- 
trous. So we were compelled to over- 
ride the just protest of the Luxemberg 
‘and Belgian governments. The wrong 
—I speak openly—that we are commit- 
ting we will endeavor. to make good as 
goon as our military goal has been 
reached. Anybody who is threatened, 
i. we are threatened, and is fighting 
for lis highest possessions can have 
only one thought—how he is to hac« 
his way through.” 

The end justifies the means, Men 
threatened, as the Germans affected 
to suppose themselves threatened, 
could think of nothing but how ‘to 
hack their way through’—to hack 
their way through, as they have been 
hacking it before Liege, without a 
thought for the seas of innocent blood 
they are shedding in the quarrel 
which the German chancellor himseif 
Froclaims to be unjust. Observers of 
German policy and students of Prus- 
sian history have long known that 
these principles were cherished by 
the heirs of the Frederician tradition 
They have seen them inculcated and 
held up to admiration in the works of 
eminent professors and of distinguish- 
ed military writers. They are familiar 
with them in the essays and speeches 
of t e naval league and in the articles 
of the Pan-German press. Thay have 
behel.. the partial application ot the 
doctrine at Algeciras, at Agadir, and 
cn innumerable lesser occasions. They 
have expected for years to see them 
adopted in some grand adventure. But 
they did not expect to hear Herr Von 
Bethmann Hollweg openly preach the 
creed of Machiavelli in its utmost re- 
pulsive shape to the elected represen- 
1 tives of the nation which boasts its 
high culture and its lofty ideals to 
m _onkind, 

It is not the outrages on all rights 
which the Prusco-Germans have com- 
mitted that surprise students of their 
past; it is the ignorance and the 
stupidity with which they have set 
about these outrrges. In every quar- 
ter—in Russia, in Italy, in France, in 
Belgium, and above all in the British 
empire+they have displayed an in- 
capacity to appreciate facts which 
were perfectly obvious, and which it 
was vita] for them to grasp, that is 
amazing. If we are to believe them, 
they gave Austria-Hungary a_ free 
hand in her dealings with Servia. 
They were startled and shocked when 
t ey saw in the Austro-Hungarian 
note the first result of the unzc- 
customed liberty they had allowed 
their ally, Nevertheless, they justi- 
fied and supported her demands with- 
out realizing at first that they were 
jeopardizing the peace of Europe. 
They thought that everybody was un- 
ready except Germany, They forgot 
the strength of Russian Pan-Slav and 
Pan-Orthodox passion. Russia had no 
right to intervene, and the German 
ambassador at Vienna doubted if she 
would try. Neither she nor France 
was ready, while Germany “knew very 
well what she was about.” They hau 
no eyes save for what was supertfic- 
fal. They were struck by our divi- 
g.ons, by gun-running and the talk of 
some of our Socialists and by the men- 
ace of impending strikes. The Cai- 
laux scandal, the defeat of the Ribot 
Ministry and of Mr. Delcasse, the spec- 
tacle of an ex-Socialist Prime Minister 
governing with the help of a raw 
chamber, which numbered over a hun- 
dred Socialists in its ranks, impressed 
them in France, Italy would, of 
course, hearken with docility to the 
admonitions of Berlin and lavish her 
blood and treasure in a war of aggres- 
sion begun for the advantage of Aus- 
tria-Hungary in the Balkans. Belgium 
would complacently prostitute her lib- 
erties to German military conveni- 
ence at the mere rattle of the German 
sabre, if she was prudish, the invince- 
ible army of Sadowa and Sedan had 
but to “hack their way through.” 

As for England, Herr Von Beth- 
man Hollweg and his imperial master 
could treat her as Birmarck treated 
Louis Napoleon, She was cred. lous, 
she was bent on peace at any price, 
She should have both—ample assur- 
ance and peace with infamy, Every 
one of these assumptions has been 
;roved false. They ignored element- 
ary truths felt by the “man in the 
streets” in each of the countries to 
which they relate. He would never 
have flung Von Hollweg’s doctrine in 
th> face of the world on the eve of 
a European war. He would not have 
under-estimated the Slav sentiment 
of Russia, the anti-Austrian sentiment 
of Italy, the strength and resolutioa 
of French patriotism, the devotion of 
the Belgians to their free country, or 
even the strength of their fortresses 
He would not have committed the fat- 
uous error—worthy of the besotted 
diplomacy of the Hast—of begging 


of Goethe and of Kant there is no law 
but the sword. 


HAS 


HAD STRENUOUS CAREER 


How Admiral Jellicoe Won and Lost a 
Medal 

Britain’s admiral in the North Sea 
has had exciting times in his life. 

When a Heutenant on H.M.S. 
Monarch, a Glasgow steamer strand- 
ed off Europa Point, on the Spanish 
Coast, about three miles from Gib- 
raltar. 

The Monarch had left Gibraltar for 
target practice and had left all her 
boats but one small one behind. See- 
ing the almost hopeless position of 
the Tuttrickdale’s crew, the command- 
er of the battleship called for vol- 
unteers, and Lieutenant Jellicoe and 
ceven seamen got into the small boat 
and pulled for all they were worth. 
The boat could not live in the heavy 
seas, however, and before they could 
reach the wreck it capsized. 

Fortunately each man had donned 
a cork jacket before starting, and 
after a terrible struggle in the waves 
all of them were washed ashore more 
dead than alive. The crew of the 
stranded ship was rescued by a 
Spanish fishing boat, and the British 
board of trade distributed rewards, 
Lieutenant Jellicoe receiving a medal, 
which he was destined to lose, 

He was commander of M.H.S. Vic- 
toria when she was rammed in 1893 
by the Camperdown. At, the time 
of the disaster, Commander Jellicoe 
was down with a sharp attack of fév- 
er, Startled by the terrific crash as 
the two great ships came together, 
the invalid struggled from his bunk 
and staggered up on deck, clad only 
in pyjamas. 

Commander Jellicoe stood on the 
bridge, the flags in his hands ready 
for signals, when suddenly, witha 
wild plunge, the enormous vessel 
buried her bow beneath the surface 
of the sea. Most of those on deck 
were thrown into the sea, and then 
followed a scene that those who saw 
it would willingly forget. 

The Victoria’s keel was high in 
the air, her twin-screw propellers 
racing madly. Gradually as the ves- 
sel sank, the screws came down low- 
er and lower towards the mass of 
men struggling in the water. At last 
the great steel flanges, still whirling, 
sank into the waves, and_ several 
hundred men’ were literally torn to 
p.-ccs in the maelstrom. 

Commander Jellicoe was too wea+t 
with fever to do much to save him- 
self, and had it not been for a young 
midshipman, who helped him to 
struggle away from the sinking ship, 
it is unlikely that he would have been 
amongst the survivors. 

His board of trade medal went 
down with the rest of his property, 
and when he applied for a duplicate 
the board informed him that he 
would have to pay for it. 

Admiral Jellicoe accompanied Ad- 
miral Seymour on his march to re- 
lieve the Legations at Pekin dur- 
ing the Boxer rebellion. 

Surrounded on all hands, the al- 
lied troops decided to retreat to Tien- 
tsin. On the way they sighted a large 
bocy of cavalry, and, mistaking they 
stood out in the open and signalled. 
They found out their mista e when 
the cavalry opened fire. 

In the melee tha. followed Captain 
ellicoe, charging at the head of his 
mn, was shot through the lung. His 
wound was dangerous eonugh, but it 
«ws made much worse by the next 
five days’ retreat to ‘Tienstin, har- 
assed by the enemy most of the 
time. 

But even from this, perhaps the 
narrcwest of his escapes, the Admiral 
managed to puli through and lived 
to command the empire’s greatest 
fleet in the greatest war in history. 

“Doing Europe” In Olden Days 

Clare Howard in “The English Tra- 
velers of the Renaissance” tells us 
that the serious aim of the traveler in 
and before Elizabethan days was to 
become a “compleat person.” This 
could be achieved only by coming into 
contact with the learning and life of 
the continent, particularly Italy—the 
flower of the renaissance—and as the 
seventeenth century advanced of 
France, which then became the arbit- 
er of manners. The discomforts, dan 
gers and risks of travel in those days 
were colossal. The dirty, insanitary 
inns were death traps, and “many an 
eager tourist lay down with smallpox 
before he had seen anything worvo 
mentioning.” 

The term “grand tour,” Miss How- 
ard tells us, was used for the first 
time by Richard Lassels in 1670 in an 
English book for travelers entitled 
“The Grand Tour of France and the 
Giro of Italy.” She traces the causes 
involved in the decadence of the 
grand tour, to which the decline of the 
couriter and the foundation of chairs 
of modern history and modern lang- 
uages at Oxford and Cambridge con- 
tributed, 


—_——_——— 


Prosperity is Communistic 
A man canaot prosper in any honest 
busir 28s without benefiting the com- 
munity as well as himself, for he can 
not induce men to deal with him with. 
out offering them an advantage; and, 
taking all the transactions of life to- 
gether the advantages which men offer 
to others must, on the whole, be equal 
to those which they receive them- 
selves, Doing business, therefore, is a 
very effectual and extended mode of 
<oing good, and the fortune which is 
acquired in doing it is, in a very irh- 
portant sense, the measure and irdex 
of the good done.—Jacob Abbott. 


The 7th ueen’s Own Hussars 
formed from Dragoons in 1807 was 
the regiment in which the Duke of 
Connaught served to learn cavalry 
service, after being in the Rifles and 
Artillery. His son, Prince Arthur 
and also the Prnce Alexander of 
Teck began their military career in 
the same regiment, 


AS A GOLONZE 


POSSESSION) 


Has Done Very Little to Develop Her 
African Colonies—Only One Brought 
to the Point of Self-Existence With- 
out State Aid, 

Germany at the outbreak of the 
war owned four colonies in Africa. 

How many she possesses now can- 
not be stated. One of them, Togo- 


land, was captured by Great Britain 
on August 6th. 


! seas possessions 
No one can say how it may be to annex them temporarily. 


v lue than the blue clay in which 
diamonds are usually found. 


THE FRANSO-PRUSSIAN WAR 


The land is not particularly fertile,| How Prussians Fought Way to Paris 


and though the exports ran up to 
$8,000,000 in 191¥, it is not consider- 
ed an exceedingly desirable posses- 
sion, excepting that it might give 


NOW LOSING HER SOUTH AFRICAN | (ia went congo t Outlet to the sea on 


German Bast Africa is perhaps a 
more valuable session, having a 
good sized trade in hides, rubber, 
coffce and cotton, the exports figur- 
ing \p to $5,609,425 in 1911. Rhodesia 
it vill be remembered., lies between 
these two colonies, which shut it in 
from the sea. 

It is ef likely, however, that 
the allies will desire Py gongs to 
deprive Germany of all of her over 
however necessary 


far Great Britain has already gone in| With the control of the seas in their 
dispossessing Germany of her import-| hands, it would be an easy matter 
ant colonies, which covered 931,420|to acquire and hold them all, since 


square miles. 


there are barely any German troops 


In spite of a good deal of talk about| left to protect them, and the num- 


Cermany’s need of colonies, very lit- 


tle has been done in the Cameroons, 
German East 


Africa, or German 


bers of German residents are not 
larg. 


In fact the Germans have not 


Southwest Africa to develop these pos-|®hown themselves to be skilled in 


sessions, 


and of all the African col-| colonizing, at least in tropical coun- 


onies only one, Togoland, has been | tries.—).ontreal “amily Herald. 


brousht to the point of self-existence 


without state aid from Germany. 


It will be remembered that in 1900 


Germany was perfectly willing 


Her Game Blocked 
The timid looking little woman on 


to| the car noticed that her purse was not 


barter a foreign colony in exchange|in her bag, where she had placed it. 
for Heligoland, the tiny island in the} Instead it was hanging from her arm 


North Sea, then owned by Great|on a chain—hanging 


Pritain, 


in full view 
where it would tempt the nimble fing- 


Togoland was important to the|ers of the pickpockets assigned to 


British empire for two reasons. 


It|that beat. With great forethought 


has the largest wireless telegraphic | she picked up the purse and started to 


forded the means of 


German fleet in Atlantic waters in| arm of the persimmony faced woman 
touch with the home offices, and| Standing next to her. Of course the 


with other colonies. 


And the foreign; Woman 


with the bag stopped right 


commerce of its 1,500,000 inhabitants|there and dropped the stranger's 
is important, exports amounting to/| Purse. 


over $2,000,000 per annum, and im- 


ports to about $2,500,000. Cotton 


“You'd better let that alone,” spoke 


is| up the parsimmony face woman, “I've 


being grown with very promising re-| been watching you ever sence you got 


sults, and altogether 


crease, and the arilway system, 


its possession|°D, and you needn’t think I didn’t 
will comfortably round out our Gold| See what 
Coast colony, which has been in- 
commoded many times by its trouble- 
some neighbors. Under British rule 
its trade importance will speedily in- 


ou were tryirg to do.”— 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Fresh Air 
There is throughout the civilzied 


al-| world an increasing knowledge of the 


ready inaugurated, will no doubt be] value of sunlight and of fresh air. 
continued throughout the great agri-| Benjamin Franklin in 1754 wrote:— 


cultural districts, 
developed. 
‘German Southwest 

a wild rush of speculation in Ger- 


many in 1909, and brought on some-| well.’ 
thing like a panic, when the discov- 


as yet mostly un-| “Physicians have 


Africa caused | ere ill. 


discovered that 
fresh air is beneficial to those who 
Perhaps in 100 years they will 
find it does not hurt those who are 
It has taker. over the century 
prophesized by Franklin, but at last 


ery of diamonds was found to be of] boards of health, bureaus of charity, 
les importance than had been hoped] trustees of schools, commission on 


for. 


It is now believed that its cop-| housing, intelligent bodies in all 


per deposits, which may as mining| phases of civic life urge the need of 


progresses, display silver and possibly | securing 


all possible sunlight and 


gold contents will be of greater| fresh air.—Exchange. 


The 


to the North 
nent for much 


Our farmers are now 


be made non us. 


Outlook in Western 
Canada 


The whole world is looking 


plies, as well as many lines of 
manufactured goods. 


America Conti- 
of its food sup- 


In the vast grain producing areas of 
Western Canada is our source of wealth. 


receiving war prices 


for their grains, and next year they will 
likely be getting famine prices. 
the bread basket of the British Empire. We 
must prepare to meet the demand that will 
There will be tremendous 


Here is 


opportunities for development of all lines of 


trade. 


It we are only: alive to the possibilites that 
are now being presented, we will soon see a 
new era of prosperity in this Western Country. 


This is the time to cultivate a spirit\ *"Y = 


of hopefulness 


and confidence 


Curlous Ball Play 
A ball club in a regular game made 


triple, and yet not a single run cross- 
ed the plate. This terrific bombard 
ment with freakish result was pulled 
off in the first inning of the game. The 
first man to face the pitcher smashed 
the bal, to the corner of the lot for a 
triple and was thrown out at the plate 
trying to stretch his hit into a home 
run, The second batsman swatted a 
single, and, like his predecessor, tried 
to make an extra base and was heav- 
ed out at second, The third batsman 
and the fourth and fifth also singled, 
filling the bases, The sixth man at 
the plate hit the ball between first and 
second base, and the runner who had 
been at first was hit by the batted 
ball, retirin the side without a run 
scoring.—Chicago Tribune, 


The World's Greatest Multipliers 
A little boy was once overheard say- 
ing to his pet rabbit: 

“How much is seven times seven?” 

There being no response from the 
rabbit, the boy said: 

“How much is four times four?” 
~ Still there was no response, 

“Now I will give you an easy one, 
How much is two times two?” 

Still the rabbit refused to respond. 

“Well,” said the boy. “I knew fath- 
er was fibbling when he said rab- 
bits are the greatest multipliers in 
the world.” 


Colds and Colds 
“Without having gone 


ent of the London Chronicle, “1 have 
had my experience of the fact that in- 
tense cold outside stops the cold in 
tha head. We were six men essayiug 
the ascent of the Grand Combin in the 
Alps (over 14,000 feet), From our 
first attempt we were driven back by 
a thunderstorm, and a stay of some 
hours to dry in the hut with the stove 
going woke up all the microbes. When 
we returned to the hut uext day from 
the valley there were at lea-t four 
severe colds among us, with sneezing 
and sore throats. On the third morn- 
in; we traversed our peak, slowly cut- 
ting snow and ice steps ia weather 
memorably bitter even for that height. 


in 1870 
King William I. ordered the mobili- 
gation of the Prussian army on July 
16, and France declared war on July 


19, 1870, 

The Prussians put three arm’es in 
the field, under General von Stein- 
metz, near Trever; under Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, in the Rhenish Palatin- 
ate; under the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia, on the frontier of Baden. There 
EL 620,000 men under arms by Aug- 
Ls 

Napoleon III, with 350,000 men in 
eight army corps covered a line 100 
miles long, from Mountmedy, on the 
Belgian frontier, to Belfort, at the 
j nection of the German frontier with 
Switzerland, with Marshal MacMahon 
near Strassburg, General Failly at 
Betsch, on the Palatine frontier; 
Marshal Bazaine near Metz, Genera 
Frosard at Saint Avoid, near the Prus- 
sian fronticr; Genera] Ladmirault at 
Thioville (now called Diedenhofen by 
the Germans); the reserve corps un- 
der General Bombaki, and Marshal 
Canrobert at Nancy and Chalons, and 
Ceneral Felix Douay holding the fort- 
ress at Belfort. 

On the 28th Napoleon left Paris to 
take command at Metz and on August 
2nd King William, with General von 
Moltke and Count Bismarck, took the 
field, with headquarters at Mainz. 

Frosard, on August 2, attacked 
and captured Saarbruck. The Prus- 
sians, under the crown prince, invad- 
ed France on August 4, engaged Douay 
at Weissenberg and drove them back 


station in the whole world, and af- put it in the bag. But the purse didn’t) So heavy losses in a fivehour bat- 


keeping the| 80 in, because it was attached to the 


Two days later (August 6), at 
Worth, the crown prince defeated 
MacMahon, who fell back ‘o Zabern, 


while Steinmetz routed Frosard’s 
corps at Spichern, near Saarbruck, 
driving the French back to Forbach 
and Metz, 

The crown prince, on August 8, left 
Worth, pustied through the passes of 
— and entered Nancy on the 

Meaawhile, Steinmetz took Forbach 
on the 7th, St. Alvord on the 9th and 
on the 16th was near Motz. In the 
battle of Colombey-Nouilly, 
celles, Moltke prevented the junction 
of the two French armies. 


in the fortifications at Metz. 


the plains of Champagne 


was heading. 


moved northward on August 21, 
Rheims, 


to Sedan, 


ber 28. 


surrendered Metz on October 27, 
November 10 the French 


2-4. 


Champiquy. On December 
Prussians captured Mont Averon, 
of the forts of Paris. 

The Prussian. 


at St. Quentin on January 19. 


uenera] Trochu made a desperate 
sortie from Mont Valerien on Janua-y| the latter type 


or Cor- 


The French concentrated 130,000 | pertence. 
men at Cholom under MacMahon, who | marine mines was amply demonstrat- 
decided to fall back on Parie, but first | eq in the Franco-Prussian war of 1849. 


to| ~~; 
and, under pressure trom vien the Prussians defended their 


Paris, attempted to relieve Metz. He 
was cut off by the Prussians, driven | , smact 

: saihere hacen cuepunded and electro-mechanical mines. 
and overwhelme on September 2, be- 
ing taken prisoner with the Emperor. pd a Albee Te ag cil 


Strassburg surrendered on Septem-| after the war of 1870, the Cermans 


General Ducrot attempted in vain 
to break through the Prussian lines 
November 30-December 3 at Brie and 
29 the 
one 


took Rouen Decem- 
ber 6 and overwhelmed the French 


SEA MINES AS USED 
IN MODERN WARFARE 


PART PLAYED EY THIS ‘ EADLY 
ENGINE OF DESTRUCTION 


Present Type of Submarine Bomb 
Was Perfected by the Italians—Two 
Types of Contact Mines Are in 
Uee. 


The submarine mine ‘s playing & 
large part in the present Luropean 
conflict. Probably it will cause more 
havoc that in the Japanese-Russian 
war, 

Already one British ship, 1\e Am- 
phion, has been destroyed b. a North 
Sea mine jJaid by the Germans, with 
a loss of 120 men. It might be poetio 
justice that the ship which placed 
the mine, the Koenigen Luise, was 
caught red-handed, and sent to the 
bottom. However, the kaiser’s mine 
layer already had sown the seed of 
disaster, and the North Sea may see 
as many ships hit below the water 
line as were sunk by mines in the 
Yollow Sea in the Japanese-Russian 
8 -uggle. 

This may seer: barbarous, for there 
was a day when the submarine mine 
was abhorred, as Robert Fulton found 
out early in the nineteenth century 
when he sought to interest the Brit- 
ish Admiralty in this manner of an- 
nihilating the most formidable .of 
fleets. Since then the susceptibilities 
of civilized nations have undergone 
a change, and the submarine mine is 
now an accepted engine of destrus 
tion, 

England alone is said to have 20,- 
000 of these mines ready for service. 
But in military logic, there is a 
rational excuse for the sowing of 
contact mines in the open sea. Ao- 
cording to the «'d Roman law, terri- 
tories! rights in adjacent waters ex- 
tended up to the middie lines, just 
as t\.o neighboring states upon a river 
have their boundaries in the centre of 
the stream. 

Applied to oceans and seas, this 
was deemed too extended a field of 
control, and a:cordingly the territorial 
limit of three miles, sometimes called 
a marine leagu-, was set, because in 


Prince Frederick Charles headed for ll 
Metz, taking part of his army via ate gto: Ay: het tinedtorws 
Saarbrucken and part through Saar- 


cemund, and on the 16th day drovo 
Bazaine back on Gravelotte, where he oes cr aay a Ah eae od 


was defeated on the 18th and penned | fore if the enemy can bombard coast 


Today the great guns of the new- 


cities from the great distance out at 


The Prussians on August 19 formed h 1 : 
a fourth army under the Crown Prince os ee i oe at 4 er ter 
of Saxony to move rapidly through | the coast? 
to Paris, 


w.ither the Prussian crown prince| form of coast defence, and in this 


The Germans are not new at this 


war they are but profiting by past ex- 
The raoral effect of sub- 


principal harbors in the North Sea 
’ the Baltic by means of mechanical 


The ‘ aiser’s own people were the 


planting. On raising their mine field 


On. October 11. General von 
Cer ‘Tani pocupied Orleans. lost a great many lives through un- 


oe expected expic-ions. 


recaptured |} mb was perfected by the Italians. 


Orleans by a French army under Gen- 5 
eral de Palladines, who, in turn, was There are two teen ee COnSSRS Mamet, 


defeated bp the Prussians, December 


The present type of su marine 


those that explode when struck and 
those that explode only when an 
electric current is switched on from 
the shore. ‘thes> latter mine. are 
only for harbor defence. They are 
harmless so long as there is no cur- 
rent, but become active when the 
eloctricity is turned on. Thus these 
mines are a menace to hostile ships, 
but offer no danger to peacefu 
* sssels. 

The mines being planted now im 
the North Sea are obviously not of 
They are in the 


17 snd Paris capitulated on January | open sea, too iar from any base of 


28, 1871. 


How Pythons Settle Quarrels 


it was in October, 1894, that the big | discrimination. 
python at the zoo fell into the deplor- 


J his com- 
Tanion, a snake only a few inches 


A similar dis- 


able error of swallowing 


shorter than himself. 


operations to be controlled. They 
are there ready for action, and un- 
fortunately they have no power of 
They will go off 
under a friendly ship just as quickly 
as under the vessel of an enemy. 

To make these bombs safe for 
handling by the planting ships, they 


aster is reported from Bombay, where | are so constructed that they do not 
for some years two large Indian py | become “alive” or active until they 


thons had occupied a cage 


tory society. There was some mis- 


unlerstanding between 
partridge, for they 


ma" ing keepers failed tu effect a sep- 


aration, and they were left to settle 
the matter according to their own 


lichts. Next day there was only one 
very stout python visible. These large 
reptiles evidently know but one way 
of settling a@ quarrel,—London 
Sketch, 


CENT. DECREASE 


Canada’s Immigration Figures Make 
Big Drop on War 

The total immigration to Canada 

during April, May, June and July, 

1914, was 105,631, made up of 32,312 


anywhere! British, 34,930 Americans and 38,389 
six hits in one inning, one of them a] near either pole,” writes a correspond-| from all other countries. 


During the 
corresponding months last year the 
total was 250,906 composed of 99,114 
British, 54,000 Americans and 98,- 
752 from all other countries; decreas., 
| 68 per cent. 

Immigration during August through 
ocean ports was practically nil, owing 
to the war. The estimated decrease 
is 50 per cent. in immigration, 

The total arrivals for the year will 
probably not amount to much more 
than 25 or 30 per cent. of last year’s 
figures, 


Webster’s Home Squadron 


A few days before his death Daniel 
V. ebster wished to leave his sickroom 


On the other side it suddenly occurred 
to me that I had no ‘culd’ left, and 
the other made the same discovery.” 


The analysis of occupation complied 
from the latest census return for Eng 
land and Wales is instructive, if not 
very re-assuring. 

Domestic servants head the list, ex- 
ceeding tho highest productive em- 
ployment, agriculture, by three-quar- 
ters of a million. 


once more to loox upon the little para- 
dise which his taste had adorned 
about his mansion, Dressing himself 
with the utmost care, he went through 
the house on the arm of a servant 
an! finally reached the library, The 
night before there was a terrific storm 
and the great statesmc-.1 expressed 
solicitude for the safety of the fisher- 
men off the coast. As he looked from 
the window his eye fell upon a num- 
ber of pleasure boats which had been 


After agriculture comes coal min-! moored to a little mound in the arti- 
ing; but next there comes the arm,| ucial pond in the rear of the house. 


of officials, national and local, These 


number more than 800,000, and exceed | 


“Well,” said he, “the home squadron 
safe, I think | will go back.’ It 


the total employed in either the build-! was his last playful remark. He never 


ing trades or the cotton industry, 


left his room again. 


them over a 
were found so 
tightly entanglec in each other's coils 
that the utmost endeavors of peace- 


i nthe | have been in the water for half an 
museum of the 3Jombay Natural His- 


hour. 


Tolstol’s Guess at the Future 

Count Tolstoi said this war was 
coming. The general European con- 
fagration has been a bit belated, but 
it has arrived. Tolstoi saw all Bur- 
ope in flames and bleeding in 1913, 
His prophecy has materialized in 
1914. 

‘he new Napoleon the Russian 
savant pictured was to come out of 
the peaceful field of journalism in 
1915 and in this masterful grip he 
was to hold al] Europe for a full 
decade. 

Out of it all is to come, finally, an 
international federation of the world, 
the “United States of Naticns,” as 
he designated it. The four 
f .nt units of that compact, 
ed, should be ‘he Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, the Slav and the Mongolian. 

In this vision Tolstoi sees tre eth! 
cal ideal all but snuffed ort, But 
folowing this low ebb of mortal 
perception, he predicted a remark: 
able reformation and the advent of a 
distinctly ethical era. 

Ths prophecy is said to have been 
given by Tolstoi at the solicitation 
of the Emperor of Germany and the 
British king years ago, Its value as a 
reasonable prophecy of the develop 
ment of mankind, as a whole, may 
be essentially at fault, but in the 
; light of the present European crisis it 
iis widely interesting.—Los Angeles 
Express, 


— 


Women ard War 

“It is signincant that in all of 
these countries which have declared 
war, women have not yet been er 
franchised. To be sure, if they had 
the vote, they could not stop war ail 
at once, but they would in time, .0 
many nations, as in England, when 
there are a million more women than 
men, the chief argument against 
‘Votes for Women’ is that they would 
tend to weaken military prowess! 

“Women have long since passed 
that stage where they considered it a 
glotious thing to bring sons int. the 
world that they might grow up to 
sacrifice their life for th.'r country 
in warfare, However you put it, war 
\ ighs more heavily on the wor. a.” 
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name of a real soldier, 


Tle re- 


membered from the time, he 


was a colonel in India, a soldier 
of unusual build, 


This mans name ‘he decided 
toput on the sample-form, 
which thus reads"... ... Tommy 
Atkins, scllier in the British | 
APN... "The eduction in 
thearmy at the time was of 
course not very good, and as 
the soldiers could not under- 
stand that they should insert 
their own names on the sche- 


H.C. ‘Farin lenplenieats 


Everything in Implements from a Cotter pin to a 


Threshing Outfit 


If in need of Machinery of any 
kind it will pay you to SEEME 


Only one set of sleighs left 
WHO'S NEXT? 


Professional Advertisements — $1.00 
per month, 

Reading Notices in Local columns, 
10 cents per line for first insertion ; 5 
cents per line for subsequent inser- 


careful attention as is given to all other departments of the Bank’s 
business. Money may be deposited or withdrawn in this way as 
satisfactorily as by a ‘personal visit to the Bank. wea 


MIRROR BRANCH : 


dule, thousands of them wrote 
“Tommy Atkins” instead of 
their own. 


When the war-office commen. | => = ——— 


J. F. FLEWWELLING, Mirror 
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° ® tions. ced to tabulate the schedules, 
13 S. Little, Acting a mame ee Rates given on they found so many of the PRBVVVTDVVDVVVVOA 


name of Tommy Atkins, that 
this has since become the name 
of the British soldier, 


All Contract Advertising Accounts 
payable at the end of each month, 
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SEASONABLE LINES 


We do not necessarily coneur in 
or accept responsibility for all views 
expressed by correspondents or con- 
tributors. Letters may be signed by 
anom de plume, provided they are ac- 
companied by a bona fide signature, 


F I RE! 


A Successsul War Ruse 
A Russian tells from 
fighting along the Woichel: 


A few lines of best 


Cream Lotions, Healing Soaps and Taleums 
For chapped hands and face. 


the ERA E 
Big C 

The Germans lay in their Ig ontest 

trenches on the west side, we 

in ours on the east side. 


Big Contest 


j 
= MIRROR, ALTA. JAN. 8, 1915 


If you have a cough or cold 


Try Rexall Cold Treatment its Good The Mirror Hardware Co's. Contest 


Commencing from to-day and ending Aug. 
19th, 1915, 


To get across the river was 
impossible. One 


Keep Your Stock in Shape With 


Ww e are always anxious to 


ss es) en) | es) ee DGS) Oe Bes Oe Oe Oss 


International Stock Food Remedys publish advance notices of fu- suddenly got Pur we " he : 
Edison and Victor Machines and Records ture events, which notices are] |), sdieek ind the BP Resets We give with every Dollar Cash Purchase 
Always in Stock very often supplied to us for) urched off much to our regret bi he ich and the one having the most Cou- rd 
Large and Complete stock of Drugs Always on Hand td gfitdat 4h ww Kevaee aie as we thought we had been pons fa Sone 
CHAS. L. SUGGETT, P.C., A. C., Fim. B. xions to take advantage of our| ers “WAY Py the enemy. ih Seach ¢ Aaya 
; Chemist and Dreggiet fnews columns by submitting But under the noise of our ihc) Winnie ue aaa, heed Rifle 
, wee jitems for publication, We are|OVINS Mway, and without us ; . ighes ; oh Aha eat de ae ii ig 
pment Met tt xa gains eH RE ker panama tae an, willing to publish, in most knowing it, another regiment Fourth Highest; One Splendid Carving Set 
: 7 ‘ - | s PS. aes cteeemeeeemeememmeeenie en 
| ie ono free .of charge, these news a gritos ech a Bab a si We want your trade and these prizes will be given 
‘items, but it does not seem ¥ . ? : absolutely free, 
5 quite fair for people to avail st ai pee heen, counted This contest is for the purpose of introducing our- 
McCORMACK LUMBER Co y themselaes of this portion of pie epee mise ry - hy: selves to those who are not our regular customers and to 
ithe news element of the pa- ie Germans soon received show our appreciation of those we have had the pleasure 
| per and then fail absolutely in information from their spies of serving. $ 
/ providing the new spaper w itha about our regiment having left We Wish you all a Merry Christmas and a Bright 
L ire port of these various events the trenches, which were 4 kilo- and Prosperous New Year. 
9 lafter they are over. I is more| metres long. ; Lol engineers os 
limportant for the paper froma|seon appeared and built a pon- r 
AND ae point of view to chronicle toon-bridge over the river. $ The Mirror Hardware Co. $ 
ithe particulars of an event that} A column of 800 men, were Corner Robert and Gilman Mirror, Alberta 
BUILDING SUPPLIE has transpired as to give par-|then sent to our bank. Hardly 
|ticulars of a coming event. At} were they over, before they | ee Se VO :B' 78872 B22HR 
jany rate the publisher of this) were surrounded and_ taken | 
Head Quarters for Calgary Collery Coal |p aper would like j it under stood] prisoners without fight. At| 
| that when free notices are giv-|the same time our artillery 
Yard and Office W. C. McCormack, Manager len this favor implies the cour-| started adestroying fire against t _— 
Rereren Sere sees | tesy of a report of the doimys|other detachments, advancing 
ty g from the person who requests] on us, 
SRN ithe advance notices, When | Our infantry now charged, | e an ou 
te jasking the newspaper man to/took the German bridge, and | 
jgive you a complimentary no-|attacked the flying division. 
r ltice in the paper, return the) We were, however, sore over, | For Your Past Patronage 
P C t t jcompliment. If nothing more! that our regiment, which had 
1ano on es than a rough sketch is available} masked the maneuver. had to| 


And during the year that is now commencing we will 


jsend it in and our reportorial| leave the honour of the victory | 
staff will prepare it for publica-| to others. 


| tion. ‘ 


endeavor to even more fully desire your good will. 
The Mirror Journal will give the follow 


» 17 ° ‘ : > stratein a more 
number of Votes on the Piano Contest at Duitman & 


And in order to demor1 practical man- 


ner than in mere words, also toinduce you to continue your 
Johnson store, as follows: seer OS Sik esteemed favors, we have arranged to give to some one of our 
t f : § i i | customers @ present consi g of 
5,000 Votes or a New Sub cription ‘Small “Helos From 
3,000 for a Renewal Subscription Th C t W THE 
5 ‘* for ever cent on Job Printing e Urea ar ° 
5 “* for every cent on Advertising Beautiful Claxton Grand 
Pras A Narrow Escare | Piano 


. | . * . 
4 | American newspapers con-| we have now on exhibition. The value of this instrument is 
; : : ) ‘ s2e | | ‘ : 5 
Cut out this Coupon, and present } tained in October a telegram | $400,00 and is guaranteed by the maker for a period ef ten 
itat Duitraan & Johuson’s store and 4 The ‘ | 2 i 
they will exchange it for 100 Votes on from Paris, where it was told years. 


the Piano Contest. how Wedel-Jarlsberg, the Nor-| We cordially invite you to call at our store, inspect and 
Tue Mirror JOURNAL wegian Ambassador in Paris try this beautiful instrument. You have as good a chance 


had a narrow escape during an | of obtaining this valuable gift as anyone, Come to our store 


/uutomobile trip to the French 
| front, 
ix | He had 


AUCTIONEERS NOTARY PUBLIC 


A. J. FRANK, A.A. 1H. J. RAYMER, J.P. 


Auctioneer and mes nt for Farm} Mirror, Alberta 
Lands, Insurance, etc. Auction ££ Public 


Not 
of Stock, je abate . 
in any part of the Prov int e, 


Gradually rowing and let us explain our method of 
Our “Want Ad.” columns are Rf | . . ® ° 

stead! i] y! - # a h P 

feinaeen Giving away this Piano 
They hotp one over many of 

life's difficulties, \ We 
Have you got something you | 

do not need, or need somathing 

you have net got? P 
@e you want to Iona, borrow, 


Restle | DUITMAN & JOHNSON 


permission to view) 
| the active operations, but as he 
could not see well from the au-! 
| tomobile, he left it, and steped) 
lalittle to the side, Here he! 
got within the reach of the Ger-| 


|}man fire. 
Village and} 


also desive to call your attention to the many 


| splendid values which we are now offering in every depart- 


ment 


ary Conveyancer, Grain 


Furniture, ete. 


juyer. 
Insurance of all kinds, 


BASHAW ALBERTA Pavia et abmieth: > Lbabe A granade exploded close by ’ : 
Ba him, wrecked the automobile 7 
5 a, sie: iiuarias | jand killed the chauffeur, whilst) 
}he himself eseaped unhirt, e 
Dr GW. Mever (HESS DYSPEPSIA NOW | tomy Atkin Stock Buvin 
: a NE ye -—HERE’S THE REASON In England the soldier is cal-| Oo y g 
PHYSICIAN ists} dar RGEON The fact that there is less dyspepsia and | led Tommy, the sailor Jack, - eet e eraeream eremran meena 


indigestion in this community than there 
used to be is largely, we penerte, due to the 
extensive use of Rexall Ryroen psia Tablets, 
hhundreds of ages of which we have 
sold. No wondé@s we have faith in them. 
No wonder we are willing to offer them to 
you for trial entirely at our risk, 
Among other things, they contain Pep- 
sin and Bismuth, two of fhe greatest diges- 
tive aids known t medical science. T’ hey | 


andthe policeman Bobby, 

Whilst Jack and Bobby are 
nick-names, given them by the 
public, Tommy can be? proyen| 
|to be of historie origin, ) 

Wellington (The Tron Duke): 
‘had given out an order, that, 
every soldier should fill out a 
form or schedule. ake 

To make it plain to} every-| 


Office at 
English Church, 


house, opposite 


We are in a position to buy any stock that 


is ready for the market, and will pay you the 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICE 


We have a first-class Seale installed in the Stock Yards and you can deliver your stock right 
there as we are always there to receive your stock and you will not be kept waiting to get your 
stock weighed, 


fe eee Tt al 


Listings Wanted 


T can now arrange exchanges of | 
farms in the Mirror district 
with revenue producing pro- | 
perties, in the ety of Vancouver 


soothe the inflamed stomach, allay 
check heartburn arn distress, help to lest | 
the food, and tend to quickly restore the 
stomach to its matural, comfortable, 
healthy state, 


See us before you sell your stock as we pay the HIGHEST 


‘form, : 
When he got as far as the) 


ir Ane. oe waa: fruit farms Pilg ik Sia Fees (rg apenas body what he wanted, the duke | PRICE obtainable, and assure you of square deal. 
ou no questions, Your'word is enough for himself suggested filling out a| 
W. MacKIRDY fy If Rexall Dyspepsia Tablets don't re- id & | 
| 


store your stomach to health and make | 
your digestion easy and: comfortable, we | 
want you to come back for es money, 
They are sold only at the 7,000 Rexall 


name, lis adjutant suggested to 
Stores, and in this town only by us Three putin a very common name,! 
sizes, sizes, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 


for instance Smith or Brown. | 
THE JOURNAL $1 00) Chas. L. A be Mirror |! A paneer ane 


the duke wanted the! 


’ 
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ALBERTA 


Pe ee eee it tnt Tr 


BEAMISH & CO. - Mirror 


Wholesale and Retail Butcher 
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